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STAGES OF THE DISCUSSION OF EVOLUTIONARY 

ETHICS.' 

THE relation of ethics to evolution has been a subject of 
rarely intermittent debate for almost half a century. Minds 
great and small have mingled in the discussion. It has been 
waged on scientific, metaphysical, religious, and sentimental 
grounds. The wealth of ideas thus developed has naturally 
been considerable. When the whole body of pertinent facts, 
drawn from so many fields of technical and popular experience, 
were thus massed upon a single group of problems, no less fruit- 
ful a result was to be expected. Analogies and generalizations 
have been carried through, distinctions have been established, 
methods of research have been perfected. Upon a general sur- 
vey of what has been accomplished during these years of dis- 
cussion, one might well be impressed with the thought, that here, 
if anywhere, is a subject that has been thoroughly threshed out. 
This first impression would be at least so far true, that it is 
rather the wealth of ideas than any scarcity of them that calls 
for renewed treatment of the entire subject. It is after all a 
tangled, confused, disordered wealth. What it needs is not so 
much any immediate increase as to be pulled apart and set in 
order. One can see a number of reasons for the present confu- 
sion, two of which are worth mentioning here. In the first place, 
the ethical discussion has been but a part of the immensely 
greater controversy that has been waged through all these years, 
concerning the facts and explanations and consequences of uni- 
versal evolution. The narrower discussion has had to follow 
every phase of the larger, and has thus been deprived of the 
unity and consecutiveness that might otherwise have been pos- 
sible. In the second place, though the ethical discussion has in 
the long run touched upon almost every conceivably pertinent 
issue, the individual treatments have, as a rule, been anything but 
comprehensive. Those who have taken part have usually been 

1 Read before the fourth meeting of the American Philosophical Association, at 
Philadelphia, December 30, 1904. 
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concerned with but one or a few of the many aspects of their 
problem. 

When the student in a cool hour attempts to bring order into 
this chaos of fragmentary conceptions, it becomes evident that in 
the course of the half century the issues at stake have repeatedly 
changed, but that in general some four or five tolerably distinct 
levels or stages have been occupied. In the first three stages, it 
is more particularly the bearing upon ethics of organic evolution 
that is considered ; in a further stage, it is the importance of so- 
cial evolution that is weighed ; and this latter question gradually 
reduces to an inquiry into the importance for ethics of the study 
of the specifically moral evolution ; whereupon questions of 
method press to the fore. 

Needless to say, these various levels or stages have not had 
definite temporal boundaries. They have all been more or less, 
occupied during the whole period ; and to this day not even the 
most primitive of them has been wholly transcended. It is 
rather the case, that, as the views of ethical specialists have ad- 
vanced to higher and higher levels, the lower levels have been 
occupied by popular and semi-scientific speculation. 

In the first place, then, the question arose : Is the theory of 
evolution destructive of ethics ? An affirmative answer to this 
question constituted one of the first objections to be urged against 
the Darwinian theory ; and since the fact of evolution has been 
established and generally acknowledged, the same proposition 
has been urged in turn against the traditional morality. The 
grounds of this supposed antagonism have variously shifted ; but, 
for the most part, the metaphysical presuppositions of certain 
ethical systems, as well as of popular morality, have been thought 
to be endangered, namely, the doctrines of human freedom and 
immortality, and of the existence of God. 

The opposition of evolution to theism was founded upon its 
relation to the mechanical theory. The phenomena of organic 
nature could now for the first time be explained without open 
resort to teleological principles ; and thus was completed the 
ideal framework of a mechanical science which should embrace 
the universe. The larger metaphysical questions thus involved 
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are still engaging the attention of important thinkers; but the 
ethical interest seems greatly to have diminished. In the first 
place, the all-pervading spirit of naturalism has somewhat disac- 
customed us to theologizing in ethics ; and, in the second place, 
we are disposed, for scientific purposes, to accept ethical phe- 
nomena, the manifold experiences of the moral life, as data not 
less independently secure and available than the observations of 
physical science. Moreover, we are averse to the erection of a 
metaphysics upon the basis of certain aspects of experience, and 
its subsequent extension, unchanged, over the whole universe of 
experience. In a word, whatever differences may continue to 
exist as to the metaphysical presuppositions of ethics, the spirit 
of the time will not permit suppression of the ethical presupposi- 
tions of metaphysics. 

The opposition between evolutionism and the doctrines of 
freedom and immortality has naturally been more direct, being 
founded, for the most part, upon the wide-spread belief that the 
evolutionary descent of man means the leveling of him with the 
brutes. As a popular writer has expressed it : " The revolution- 
ary influence of evolution has been felt most keenly and pro- 
foundly in the sphere of ethics, because it cut away a distinction 
between man and the animals that had seemed fundamental to 
previous moral philosophy." As we now recognize, the suppo- 
sition had not sufficient warrant. No distinction had been cut 
away. Man is man and brute is brute, before and after the revo- 
lution. There is no incompatibility between essential change 
and causal continuity. It is true that we are prone to construe 
any continuous change in quantitative rather than in qualitative 
terms. We are natural preformationists. We view development 
as a literal growth, an increase in dimensions and intensity ; but 
this pictorial way of thinking has no ultimate logical warrant. 
Evolution obliterates no specific distinction between its particular 
terms. 

It need not be denied that evolutionary writers have occasion- 
ally underestimated the present gap between man and the lower 
animals ; but this has less often meant the degrading of man than 
the exalting of the brute, and the underlying motive has lain 
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less often in the exigencies of controversy than in an unaffected 
sympathy for the dumb creatures, — an influence to which these 
writers would have been equally exposed had they never dreamed 
of the evolution of species. And, after all, the question has no 
absolute importance for ethics. Suppose it were once for all 
established that man and brute are essentially akin ; the founda- 
tions of moral science would be in no wise disturbed. The truth 
must not be forgotten that whatever the brute may be, we know 
first and foremost what man is ; and our estimate of our own 
moral experience could not logically suffer, should we discover 
that all animate nature shared it with us. 

So much for ethics versus evolution. The second stage of the 
discussion is devoted to consideration of the merits of a certain 
conception of imitative ethics. The question to be decided is : 
Do the facts and conditions of organic evolution afford a stand- 
ard for moral conduct ? This is the question that doubtless fills 
the largest part of the popular literature on the subject. The 
ethical doctrine of Nietzsche, in so far as influenced by theories 
of evolution, implies an affirmative answer to this question. The 
best known negative answer is contained in Huxley's famous 
Romanes lecture. 

The underlying conception is simply the ancient ' imitation of 
nature/ where nature is understood in a sense opposed to human 
society. Human ways are complex, variable, artificial, sordid, 
capricious, corrupt, uncertain of their ends. The ways of nature 
are simple, direct, unchanging, noble, efficient. When human 
reason is distracted, where else should it seek counsel but in the 
serene simplicity of natural instinct ? 

Serious difficulty arises, however, in the interpretation of the 
standard. For though nature appears to be temporally uniform, 
she exhibits striking differences in the habits of her many species. 
What, for example, is the natural marriage relation ? And what 
is the natural state or government ? Does the animal, as soon 
as it is born, seek pleasure, as Epicurus tells us ; or does it sim- 
ply aim at the preservation of its primary natural endowments, as 
the Stoic holds ? Such are the uncertainties that in former times 
attended upon the imitation of nature. 
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The importance of the theory of evolution in this connection 
is, that it is found to lay bare certain fundamental uniformities 
which underlie all the embarrassing variations of nature's pro- 
cedure. Those moralists, therefore, who would follow nature, 
unquestioningly acknowledge their allegiance to these principles. 
They believe in the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest, — believe in them, that is to say, not simply as facts, but as 
principles for the guidance of human conduct. In their minds 
seems also to enter another motive, — an acceptance of the inev- 
itable, a spirit of conformity with the universal and necessary, the 
acquiescence of the individual in the world-order which he is 
helpless to modify, — a phase of the old sentiment : ' Whatever 
is, is right.' 

On such grounds a radical egoism has been defended, involv- 
ing outright cruelty, or at least a narrowing of altruistic interests, 
together with an entire unscrupulousness in the ways and means 
of economic and political competition. Or, again, a policy of 
laissez faire has been urged. Progress, measured in some external 
way, has been set up as the moral end ; and since the struggle 
for existence appears to be a prime condition of progress, benev- 
olence, as an interference with this struggle, has been condemned 
as a thoroughly mistaken principle of conduct. 

There have been two ways of contesting these and similar 
positions. The first is that taken by men who expressly or 
tacitly allow some force to the underlying principle of the imita- 
tion of nature, but who are disposed to interpret the evolutionary 
standard somewhat differently. They point out that the strug- 
gle for existence is only metaphorically a struggle ; that animal 
nature is by no means to be set down as pure egoism. They 
point to innumerable examples of so-called altruism in sub-hu- 
man nature, — especially in the devotion of parents to their 
young, — and regard these examples as affording a sufficient 
precedent for the justification of human charity. 

The other mode of attack is that of Huxley in the Romanes 
lecture. Realizing that, if precedent were necessary, the conduct 
of the animal world was far from affording a sufficient justification 
for the enormous extension of altruistic ways and motives among 
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men, he boldly asserts that no such justification is necessary. 
Sub-human nature is not a model for human imitation. So far 
from this, the imitation of the so-called cosmic process is incon- 
sistent with the first principles of ethics. Thus is reasserted that 
fundamental difference between man and the brutes, which, as we 
have remarked, evolutionary theory tries to explain, not to ex- 
plain away. So profound is the difference, according to Hux- 
ley, that righteous human conduct may, on the whole, be said 
to be directly opposed to the ways of action which an indiscrim- 
inate imitation of nature would suggest. So far from being iden- 
tical with the mere struggle for existence, morality imposes upon 
that struggle conditions which favor the development and selec- 
tion of types which in a non-moral environment could not sur- 
vive. Such, in a few words, is the central import of the celebrated 
lecture, the substantial truth of which is, I suppose, perfectly 
manifest ; though it is to be recalled that Huxley by no means 
confined himself to this contention, but included in his attack, 
somewhat indiscriminately, several of the higher forms of evolu- 
tionary ethics, which we have yet to examine. 

One peculiar variation of the imitational theory is, perhaps, 
worth a passing notice. According to this view, it is not the past 
of evolution which we should imitate, but the future. That future 
will, indeed, come without our assistance, but it is the part of 
virtue to hasten its appearing, — not because of any otherwise 
demonstrable worth that it has in store, but simply because it is 
the end, or the course, of evolution. Singular theory, requiring 
for its working out a predictive certainty in the inductions of 
biology and sociology which those sciences unfortunately do not 
yet possess ! The theory is, as a matter of fact, more often met 
with as the adversary of straw which the critic of evolutionary 
ethics sets up to receive his onslaught, than as the sober belief 
of anyone ; and yet it is not without a certain following in con- 
temporary Germany. 

The third stage of the discussion is that to which belong the 
principal English systems of evolutionary ethics, — those of Her- 
bert Spencer and Sir Leslie Stephen, and, in certain aspects, also 
that of Alexander. It is difficult to define in a few words the 
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principal issues that were involved, partly because the issues 
were not always clearly formulated by the disputants themselves. 
But, as we look over the history of the movement, we find that, 
consciously or unconsciously, one question above all others has 
been all the while at stake : Do the general conceptions of 
organic evolution, especially those of the Darwinian theory, pro- 
vide adequate terms for the statement and solution of the prob- 
lems of ethics ? For such, briefly stated, was the enterprise in 
which these men, with many others, were engaged. It is true 
that they recognized the importance of various phases of social 
evolution. Spencer's interest in sociology dated from the earliest 
years of his philosophical life ; and Stephen's Science of Ethics 
is preeminently a theory of society. But the individualism of the 
former made society for him, in the last resort, a mere aggregate 
of biological units, while the latter never freed himself from the 
leading-strings of biological analogy in his treatment of the social 
organism. The consequence was that their treatment of ethical 
problems, though often suggestive, is very much after the fashion 
of those old English grammars, in which the idioms of our lan- 
guage were disposed of after the analogy of Latin syntax. The 
data of the social and biological sciences have, to be sure, many 
points of resemblance, as have also the constructions of the 
English and Latin tongues ; but the treatment of the former in 
terms of the latter was bound to be vacuously general, where 
true, and decidedly false or inconsistent, where it descended to 
particulars. 

This defect of general method shows itself particularly in a 
certain fallacious mode of reasoning, which may be said to be 
characteristic of the entire movement. This fallacy consisted in 
regarding as the sole significance of a later developed function 
its supplementation of previously existing functions. It is con- 
sidered only as a more efficient means of realizing ends which 
had formerly been less perfectly attained, never as a source of 
radically new ends. This is notoriously the case with the 
theories of the relation of consciousness or intelligence to con- 
duct. It will be remembered that Herbert Spencer, in his chap- 
ters on "The Evolution of Conduct" and "The Psychological 
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View," treats consciousness as a relatively recent and very efficient 
means to the universal end of the maintenance and expansion of 
life. Consciousness is better, higher, worthier than the uncon- 
scious reflex, only because the adaptations which it mediates are 
more minute and flexible. An essentially similar position is held 
by Sir Leslie Stephen in his essay in criticism of Huxley's lecture. 
According to him, the essential part played by intelligence in the 
moral life is , simply the recognition of the necessity of certain 
forms of cooperation which had existed prior to the supervention 
of intelligence. 

It has been said that the chief enterprise of these writers was 
the statement and solution of the problems of ethics in terms 
derived from the theory of organic evolution. To themselves 
it would have seemed fairer to say that their design was simply 
to strip morality of its veil of peculiar mystery by bringing its 
phenomena into relation with the concrete facts of biology. In 
so far as they did this, no doubt they did well. In exhibiting 
the development of ethical norms in their constant relation to 
felt needs, they rendered a genuine service to moral philosophy. 
But here, again, they committed the dangerous error of conceiv- 
ing the significance of morality as exhausted in its material con- 
ditions ; they made ethiconomic * relations the sole content of 
ethics. In other words, they confused the external limits of 
morality with its inner content. 

Certain characteristic features of the movement must be briefly 
noticed. In the first place, there was the alliance with hedonism. 
Of course, no logical ground existed for such a combination. 
It has been demonstrated again and again that the Darwinian 
theory will lie down peacefully with almost any variety of ethical 
faith. It was, rather, that the biological formulae in terms of life, 
health, adaptation, struggle, and survival were too unmanage- 
ably general, too vague for practical application. A definite, 
specific import had to be fetched in from without, and pleasure 
being an important factor in biological economy, the pleasure 
theory lay close at hand for adoption. 

1 1 use the word, after the analogy of Professor Baldwin's ' socionomic,' to de- 
note the non-ethical conditions of ethical evolution. 
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Characteristic, also, was the view, so widely entertained, of the 
impermanence of the sentiment of moral obligation. This view 
was the more remarkable because it stood in direct contradiction 
to numerous analogies of mental evolution. Morality, it was 
argued, is a mode of readjustment ; the sense of obligation 
simply indicates so much friction, a lack of ease and spontaneity 
in the process. With moral progress, whether of the race or of 
the individual, this discomforting friction may be expected to 
disappear. As well expect that scientific curiosity must disappear 
with the advancement of knowledge. The particular duty be- 
comes a matter of unreflective impulse ; the particular problem 
is solved and disposed of; but, in the one case as in the other, 
the difficulty is hydra-headed, — two newly conceived obligations, 
two newly formulated questions take the place of the old one. 
The good man's conscience pricks him for many a fault, of which 
the coarser individual takes no account. 

Closely connected with this theory of the transitoriness of 
obligation was Spencer's notion, — very seriously treated by 
some of his continental critics, — of a completely evolved society. 
He found that throughout the evolution of conduct a tendency 
is discernible, by which action beneficial to the agent has be- 
come less and less prejudical, and in many instances actually 
helpful to others. Assuming that this tendency will continue, 
he predicted the evolution of a society in which self-serving and 
fellow-serving actions will completely and invariably coincide. 
Here, again, we are dealing with a prediction which science can- 
not guarantee ; and here, again, all the evidence of general anal- 
ogies would lead us to expect a very different course of events. 
That progress means continually improved adaptation may be 
granted without admitting that in such improvement any approach 
to a fixed end is implied. For the usual case is that, as adap- 
tation proceeds, the necessities for adaptation proportionately 
increase. Perhaps the material environment changes, either by 
the lapse of geological periods of time, or more swiftly, as the 
species spreads from land to land ; or, perhaps, the progress of 
rival tribes or species bring with it a more and more exacting 
competition ; or it may be that the very increase of efficiency of 
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the specific organism in certain respects magnifies the demands 
upon the other functions. Civilized man cooperates with his 
fellows far more fully than is the case in more primitive societies ; 
but his need of such cooperation is again incalculably greater, 
so that a much narrower departure of egoism from the altruistic 
norm is sufficient to produce suffering. 

A fourth characteristic opinion of the school was that good 
conduct in general represents a more advanced stage of evolu- 
tion than bad conduct. The proposition may be true or false in 
half a dozen senses. It is true, for example, in the sense that 
good conduct commonly involves a recognition of motives which 
are of comparatively recent origin or development. To act from 
the cruder, lower impulses, to the denial of the more refined 
interests of life, is generally to do wrong. The proposition is 
true also in the sense that, as social conditions change, practices 
may be perpetuated which were innocent enough in the old days, 
but have become decidedly hurtful in the new. But the proposi- 
tion is fatally wrong, if it is meant to assert a criterion by which 
right and wrong conduct may be discriminated. As Wundt, 
among others, has very clearly shown, new vices are constantly 
one part of the fruits of social progress. The sins of to-day are 
well-nigh as characteristic of our present measure of develop- 
ment as are its virtues. 

Passing now to the fourth stage of the long discussion, we find 
it characterized by an earnest and finally successful insistence 
upon the peculiar nature of social evolution. The history of 
this movement is very interesting, and I think not unsugges- 
tive. That the progress of society was not to be accounted for 
in terms derived from the analogy of the biological organism ; 
that, in particular, the modes of social inheritance, the perpetua- 
tion of customs, the propagation of beliefs, were decidedly not 
matters of physiological heredity, — all this was repeatedly as- 
serted during many years by a number of independent thinkers. 
A Californian can scarcely forbear mentioning the name of Joseph 
Le Conte in this connection. The fact remains that these pro- 
tests were without sufficient effect upon the great body of 
thinkers. It was a biological age. The glory of Darwin's 
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achievement had filled men's minds ; and they were not easily- 
freed from a sort of bondage to the great concepts which he had 
impressed upon them. Indeed, it was finally through the influ- 
ence of a biological hypothesis that the popular liberation at 
length came. 

The logical bearing of Weismannism upon the problems of 
evolutionary ethics was very slowly discerned. Spencer attacked 
the theory most obstinately, as if he conceived that its implica- 
tions were fatal to the integrity of his own great system of thought. 
And very generally it was supposed that the doctrine of the non- 
transmission of acquired characters meant that all intellectual and 
moral progress were results of mere natural selection, operating 
upon fortuitous congenital variations. Almost simultaneously it 
occurred to an English and an American psychologist that exactly 
the opposite conclusion was properly to be drawn, — that the elim- 
ination of use-inheritance proved the more convincingly the im- 
portance of an inheritance that is not innate in the body at all, 
but into the possession of which each man enters in the course 
of his individual experience, — the social inheritance, the accu- 
mulations of tradition. This inference agreed perfectly with the 
psychological observations made by these scholars themselves, 
as well as with those of previous thinkers. 

The significance of this result for ethical speculation was that 
it minimized the bearing upon ethical problems, of the ever uncer- 
tain analysis of the factors of organic evolution. For whether 
these factors be few or many, or whatever their character may 
be, all other factors are, in social evolution, completely over- 
shadowed by the processes of imitation and of the reorganization 
of the imitated material in the growing mind. Thus from a new 
quarter was reinforced the conclusion, upon which clear-sighted 
thinkers were already insisting, that the evolution which is impor- 
tant for ethics is social evolution, and this studied, not by way 
of biological analogies, but through the direct medium of psy- 
chology. 

Another consequence, which, I suppose, is less generally 
appreciated, is the great emphasis which is thus placed upon onto- 
genetic study. So long as the origin of the specific moral senti- 
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ments was attributed either to use-inheritance or to the natural 
selection of fortuitous variations, the manner and order of their 
appearance in the child had no significance that could be directly 
interpreted by psychology. It all presumably depended upon a 
fixed order of brain development, which, again, could only be 
understood as an imperfect recapitulation of the phylogenetic 
order. Thus the only significance of child psychology for ethics 
(apart, of course, from its pedagogical value) was the fact that, 
indirectly and imperfectly, it helped to fill out enormous lacunae 
in the history of human morals. Many phenomena of child life, 
which show a fixed order of appearance, independent of external 
circumstances, are, indeed, thus explained. But if the develop- 
ment of the moral sentiments is, on the contrary, determined by 
such varying individual experiences as those of imitation ; then, 
although the individual growth is, indeed, determined by the 
actual social environment, which is itself the product of a long 
social history ; still in a very true sense it is now the individual 
development that must be regarded as the complete process, of 
which social history, as its records reveal it, is the imperfect reca- 
pitulation, — imperfect, just because it omits the all-significant 
facts of individual experience, by which, in the last resort, social 
history itself must be explained. 1 Accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised that among the most interesting essays included in the 
scope of evolutionary ethics in its largest sense, have been those 
based upon child-study. 

Moreover, it has become increasingly evident that within the 
wide limits of social evolution a further important distinction must 
be drawn ; namely, that between the merely ethiconomic and the 
specifically ethical factors. Writers, such as Mauxion, who fully 
recognize the reciprocal influences operating between morality, 
on the one hand, and custom, law, and political and domestic econ- 
omy on the other, find also that no history of one or all of these 
latter does justice to the specific character of moral evolution. It 
is the history of moral sentiments upon which emphasis is to be 
laid ; in relation to which those external factors stand somewhat 

1 This is altogether apart from the question, whether recapitulation, in the ordinary 
sense, occurs as well in social as in organic evolution. If true, this needs independ- 
ent proof. 
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as do the influences of soil and sunshine, wind and water, to the 
functions of plant life, — limiting, determining conditions, but 
not constitutive. 

The field of investigation being thus narrowed, the all-important 
problems that remain are those of method, which we may per- 
haps conveniently separate as belonging to a fifth stage of the 
discussion. Among the many arguments which are directed 
against the employment of the genetic method in ethics, we find 
three most widely influential. The first we meet with in Hux- 
ley's lecture. Students who are investigating the evolution of 
the moral sentiments are on the wrong track, he says, for the 
immoral sentiments have no less evolved, and have thus as strong 
a natural precedent as the others. It is apparent that the argu- 
ment holds only against the crudest imitational ethics, and is 
without point when urged against any theory which is past look- 
ing to nature for a precedent for morality. The second argument 
claims that evolutionary ethics makes success the sole criterion 
of merit, which is a brutalizing doctrine, false to the direct testi- 
mony of the moral consciousness. Many of our noblest heroes 
have gone down with a lost cause. Now this objection applies, if 
anywhere, only to the various systems of biological ethics. For it 
means only that, when the attempt is made to express moral facts 
in terms derived from the theory of organic evolution, such terms 
as ' adaptation ' and ' survival ' are pushed far beyond the limits 
of usefulness. But this is nothing against the genetic method. 
Those who employ that method are not limited to any single cri- 
terion of goodness. They may make use of any criterion that is 
found anywhere in the common consciousness. On the other 
hand, though in the particular instance success cannot be consid- 
ered a sufficient criterion of goodness, nevertheless the case is 
different with the persistence of a moral sentiment in society. It 
is a grave mistake to suppose that such persistence is indepen- 
dent of any relation to the common welfare, — yes, even to physi- 
cal and economic welfare. 

The third argument, which still appeals to some distinguished 
thinkers, is based upon what Wundt calls the 'principle of sub- 
jective judgment.' We can understand the sentiments and insti- 
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tutions of the past only in terms of our own present moral con- 
sciousness. Where, then, is the profit in genetic speculation ? Is 
it not a tribute from the present to the past, without possibility of 
recompense ? Is it not the end alone that explains the evolu- 
tion ? On the other hand, it is urged that the relation is recipro- 
cal, — that the present returns from its view of the past with a 
clearer appreciation of its own character ; that the end not only 
explains the evolution, but is explained by it, — is itself thereby 
made more amenable to exact analysis and criticism. 

To resume : The stages of which we have treated are severally 
concerned with a supposed conflict between ethics and evolution, 
with the setting up of evolutionary laws as a standard for 
morality, with the treatment of ethical problems in terms derived 
from the theory of organic evolution, with the assertion of the 
distinctive nature of social and specifically moral evolution, and 
with questions of method. 

The truth is that evolutionary ethics, as a peculiar variety or 

school, has almost ceased to exist. What has emerged from the 

half-century-long discussion is a method of research that is used, 

with more or less freedom, by almost every recent ethical writer 

of importance. In a word, the time has passed when a moralist 

can afford to be either for or against evolutionary ethics. The 

term has meant, and still means, far too much to be accepted 

or rejected in the mass. One might as well believe or disbelieve 

in democracy or socialism. 

T. de Laguna. 
Cornell University. 



